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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
conceming recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 


to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 


chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 


without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Canada 


STATUS OF EXPELLED UNION. The Canadian 
section of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers voted to seek reaffiliation 
with the Canadian Labour Congress(CLC), from 
which it had been expelled in 1949 for Commu- 
nist sympathies. Objections to readmitting the 
union are based partly on the fact that its ideo- 
logical leadership has not been changed.--U.S. 
Embassy, Ottawa. 


Bolivia 


COLONIZATION DEVELOPMENTS. Efforts to 
relieve the heavy concentration of the Bolivian 
population in the Altiplano (the high elevations 
of the mountainous Southwestern section) by 
colonizing the subtropical and tropical regions 
in the east received some impetus recently from 
two sources. The Ministry of Agriculture an- 
nounced that a special United Nations fund of 
$350,000 would be made available to Bolivia to 
promote internal migration from the Altiplano, 
provided certain financial and technical re- 
quirements were met. 

Bolivia also seeks immigrants from abroad. 
It has reyuested membership in the Intergovern- 
mental Committee of European Migration, in the 
hope that such membership would contribute to 
the execution of its official plans for coloniza- 
tion. Additional colonization activity was re- 
ported in a petition to the National Coloniza- 
tion Council from the Okinawan colony near 
Santa Cruz in central Bolivia, requesting that 
Okinawan immigration be stepped up.--U.S. 
Embassy, La Paz, 


Brazil 


PRICE CONTROL EFFORTS. Efforts to in- 
crease available supplies of beans and beef 
accented the current problems of stabilizing the 
cost of living in Rio and Sao Paulo. 


AMERICA 


Beans are in such short supply that the 
Government price control agency is arranging to 
import them from the United States. Beef sup- 
plies are reported as sufficient, but are not 
available at the market because of resistance 
to the ceiling price, which the Government does 
not wish to increase. It is reported that the 
Government faces a choice between raising re- 
tail prices, and attempting to hold the price 
line by expropriation of cattle and other similar 
measures. 

The National Development Bank is re- 
ported to have given first priority to projects 
such as the construction of warehouses and 
cold storage facilities which would contribute 
to the food supply of the major population 
centers.--U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 


British Guiana 


TRADE UNION POLIcIES. The British Guiana 
Trades Union Congress (BGTUC), at its sixth 
annual meeting, welcomed the 1,400-member 
British Guiana Civil Service Association as an 
affiliate; rejected the proposal of a British com- 
mission that the minimum daily wage be raised 
from BWI$2.52 to BWI$2.70 and demanded a mini- 
mum daily wage of BWI$4; favored a reduction of 
the workweek from 48 hours to 40; and decided to 
seek an annual bonus of 2 weeks’ pay for each 
worker (BWI$1=US$0.5833).--U.S Consulate, 


Georgetown. 


Cuba 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Widespread unemploy- 
ment remains a source of constant anxiety in 
labor circles. Private investment activity is at 
a very low level, with a resultant curtailment of 
job opportunities, particularly in the private 
construction and industrial fields. In part, of 
course, unemployment is seasonal, since the 
season’s harvest was completed during July. 
The Government is attempting to alleviate the 


(1) 
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situation by means of an expanded public works 
program throughout the country. Labor, on its 
side, is directing a substantial part of its ef- 
fort in collective bargaining toward the unem- 
ployment problem. In many of its negotiations, 
labor is proposing an increase in the number of 
persons employed, in lieu of wage increases. 
At the present level of business activity, how- 
ever, this is difficult because many firms are 
already overstaffed. Until a general increase 
occurs in the level of economic activity, there 
seems little that can be done except to cushion 
the impact through the public works program.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


Nicaragua 


UNEMPLOYMENT. In Nicaragua, a combi- 
nation of seasonal factors, continued decline in 
business activity, and adverse political condi- 
tions led to sizable layoffs among urban work- 
ers during the second quarter of 1959. Unoffi- 
cially, an estimated 15 percent of the 450,000 


labor force was unemployed and another 10 
percent was working fewer than 30 hours a 
week.--U.S. Embassy, Managua. 


P araguay 


MINIMUM WAGES. Minimum wages, effec- 
tive under a Government resolution of June 15, 
1959, are as follows: 

Unskilled labor in general: 120.12 guar- 
anies a day for women and 146.74 guaranies a 
day for men in the national capital zone. (One 
guaranie equals .922 U.S. cent.) In other urban 
zones, minimum wages are approximately 11 
percent lower. In nonurban areas of the country, 
basic minimums are about 20 and 15 percent 
lower for men and women, respectively, than in 
the capital zone. 

Minimums for skilled labor and profes- 
sional workers (male) in all zones range from 
146.74 to 182.30 guaranies a day.--U.S. Embas- 


sy, Asuncion. 
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International 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 
The Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) has appointed Ibrahim Zaharia, 
of Sudan, as one of its secretaries, to deal with 
matters concerning Africa.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 


LABOR’S VIEW ON THE FREE TRADE AREA. 
Trade union leaders of six of the “Outer Seven’’ 
countries--also called the ‘‘Free Trade Area 
(FTA)’’--met at London in mid-August. The six 
countries represented were Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom (i.e., all of the ‘tOuter Seven’’ except 
Portugal, which does not have any free trade 
unions). Alan Birch, chairman of the economic 
committee of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, was the presiding officer. The European 
Regional Organization of the International Con- 


federation of Free Trade Unions was repre- 
sented by Walter Schevenels. 

The group went on record as favoring an 
FTA treaty which would (a) affirm labor’s right 
to organize freely and bargain collectively; 
(b) require annual reports by the participating 
countries on their efforts to promote full em-. 
ployment; and (c) recognize the right of a par- 
ticipating country to give special help to na- 
tional industries, subject to the right of other 
participants to take compensatory action if such 
special help should result in tangible harm to 


their trade. 
The British press construed the first point 
as aimed at Portugal.--U.S. Embassy, London. 


Denmark 


* FORTY-FIVE HOUR WORKWEEK UPHELD. The 
1959 national labor contracts provided for a 
45-hour workweek. However, one firm, the 
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Hertz Shoe Factories, made an arrangement 
with its workers under which they would work 
47-1/2 hours one week and 42-1/2 hours (with 
Saturday off) the next. 

This arrangement was considered by the 
Permanent Court of Labor, which decided (a) 
that workers and management have no right to 
make arrangements of this kind, (b) that over- 
time pay must begin after 45 hours of work in 
any week, and (c) that the firm must pay for the 
overtime already worked under the arrangement. 
--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS. Saar workers ob- 
served a l-hour ‘‘warning’’ strike on July 7, 
1959, to demonstrate general displeasure with 
the Federal Republic. The workers were pro- 
testing (a) discontinuance of social benefits 
they had been receiving, and (b) failure of Saar 
businessmen to fix the prices of their goods 
according to the prescribed standards (100 
French francs to 0.85 Deutschemark). 

Within the 2 weeks following, prices re- 
verted to a more acceptable level, and currency 
conversions were apparently made correctly. 
Union officials report that the workers, though 
dissatisfied with pay reductions resulting from 
decreased social benefits, will find that the 
lower German price level compensates for 
losses in pay. 

Several trade unions have concluded new 
wage agreements for the Saar workers in line 
with those in force in the Federal Republic. 
--U.S. Consulate, Frankfurt. 


Italy 


COMPANY UNIONISM BOOSTED. The Fede- 
razione Autonoma Italiana Lavoratori Elettrici 
(FAILE), which is the employers’ organization 
in the electrical industry, is providing a regular 
subsidy to the independent Confederazione 
Italiana Sindacati Autonomi Lavoratori (CISAL) 
--the latter not to be confused with the Con- 
federazione Italiana Sindacati Lavoratori (CISL), 
which is affiliated with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. FAILE re- 
cently increased its monthly contribution to 
CISAL from 400,000 lire (US$640) to 700,000 
lire (US$1,120). 


CISAL recently moved into larger quar- 
ters, began issuing a 10-page mimeographed 
monthly ‘bulletin, and established 14 new pro- 
vincial offices. According to CISAL announce- 
ments, 10 additional unions were recently af- 
filiated with it, including unions of white-collar 
workers in Rome and bank employees and chem- 
ical workers in Milan.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Netherlands 


LABOR CONTRACTS. The Government has 
advised its labor mediators that wage raises may 
be authorized if they can be financed through in- 
creased productivity or increased profits without 
price increases, and if they do not produce ‘‘ob- 
jectionable results in the labor market.’’ The 
new rules permit the 48-hour workweek to be 
shortened by as much as 3 hours, preferably over 
a period of several years; zone wage differen- 
tials are to be reduced and special pension, sav- 
ing, and profit-sharing plans encouraged. Labor 
contract changes are scheduled to take effect no 
later than the end of March 1960.--U.S. Embassy, 
The Hague. 


Norway 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. Having ratified 
the ILO convention on equal pay for women, the 
Government appointed a council of five members-- 
two from management, two from labor, and one 
neutral--to recommend ways of implementing the 
decision.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Spain 


PRICE AND WAGE TRENDS. The rise in con- 
sumer prices, which averaged 12 percent in 1958, 
has slowed down in 1959, partly because of the 
reduced effective demand resulting from higher 
unemployment in certain industries and the limi- 
ted number of employees receiving wage in- 
creases. Substantial wage increases were 
granted in some instances, however, amounting 
to 20 percent plus numerous fringe benefits.--U.S. 
Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


FURTHER NATIONALIZATION OPPOSED. The 
Swedish Miners’ Union, at its recent congress, 
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rejectea motions submitted by three locals aim- 
ing at the nationalization of those mines which 
are still under private enterprise. Instead, the 
congress approved, by a vote of 87 to 17, a state- 
ment of the union’s general council pointing out 
(a) that nationalization in itself cannot guarantee 
employment in so vulnerable an export industry 
as mining and (b) that the Government’s present 
financial situation does not permit the appropri- 
ation of capital for the indemnification of the 
present owners of the mines. 

At the same time, the congress suggested 
that the Government increase its participation in 
mining through measures other than nationaliza- 
tion; for example, by intensifying its own pros- 
pecting and by availing itself of its right under 
existing legislation to participate in the exploi- 
tation of new deposits. The existing legislation 
provides that when a new deposit is found, the 
Government may either accept royalties of 50 
percent thereon or participate actively in the ex- 
ploitation of the new deposit. Ordinarily, the 
Government has chosen the former alternative.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


STRATEGY FOR SHORTER WORKWEEK. The 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions (SFTU), at a 
special congress, decided to seek a 44-hour 
workweek through an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution rather than through collective bar- 
gaining.--U.S. Embassy, Bern. 


United Kingdom 
TRADE UNION POLICIES. The 1,000,000- 


member Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(TGWU), at its biennial conference, favored (a) 





efforts to achieve 100-percent union membership 
by persuasion instead of through a ‘‘closed 
shop’’; (b) a shorter workweek; (c) unilateral ces- 
sation of the testing of nuclear weapons; and (d) 
‘a policy under which nuclear bombs would not be 
used first ‘tby Great Britain or from British terri- 
tory.’’--U.S. Embassy, London. 


COMMUNIST HEADS UNION FEDERATION. Frank 
Foulkes, a Communist, who is president of the 
Electrical Trades Union, is also this year’s 
president of the 3,000,000-strong Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. Ile was 
elected to the latter post on the principle of 
rotation.--U.S. Embassy, London. 


END OF PRINTERS’ STRIKE. A strike of 
100,000 printers was ended by an agreement 
under which the workers will get a 4.5-percent 
pay increase and a 42-hour workweek, instead of 
the 10-percent increase and 40-hour workweek 
they had demanded.--London Times. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE Tuc. The general 
council of the Trades Union Congress (TUC), in 
its annual report, said (a) that the total member- 
ship of affiliated unions had declined slightly, 
for the first time in many years (exact figures to 
be published later); (b) that only £141,000 
(US$394,800) had been collected thus far of the 
£500,000 (US$1,400,000) promised 3 years ago to 
the International Solidarity Fund of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICF TU); and (c) that the council has become ins 
creasingly disturbed over differences among the 
TUC, the ICFTU, and the AFL-CIO as regards 
the proper ways of helping African trade unions. 
--London Times. 
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Hungary 


PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY~ 
MENT. Odon Kishazi, Minister of Labor, recently 
discussed the problem of finding jobs for 15,000 
to 20,000 young people who complete the general 


school course each year. These young people, 
he said, tend to seek jobs such as those of 
laboratory assistant and beautician, which do not 
require extensive training and are already over- 
crowded. Young Hungarians, he added, seem to 
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avoid such jobs as those of lathe worker, lock- 
smith, and mason, in which they must first serve 
as apprentices. 

Kishazi broached the possibility of higher 
wages and a shorter workweek as a means of 
filling vacancies in the less popular industries. 
He also referred to the many openings in the tele- 
communications and precision-instruments indus- 
tries, where technical training is required, and he 
said that in order to fill these jobs the Govern- 
ment might give such training to an increased 
proportion of girls. 

Another problem which has arisen concerns 
unemployment in Szeged (an industrial area in 
southern Hungary). The executive committee of 
the district council of Szeged has found that 
1,600 to 2,000 people in the district need jobs, 
partly because of the decision of some farm fami- 
lies to leave the cooperative farms and seek work 
in industry. A partial solution was believed to 
have been found when the Ministry of Light In- 
dustry agreed to resume work on a cotton mill 
which had been left unfinished 13 years ago. 
This decision, however, has not been imple- 
mented. 


Poland 


INCREASE IN ABSENTEEISM. The Central Sta- 
tistical Office reports that the loss of work hours 


in State industry increased 3.2 percent im the 
first half of 1959, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1958. Absenteeism because of 
sickness increased 9.1 percent; and unjustified 
absenteeism, 14.2 percent. -- Trybuna Ludu 
(Warsaw). 


U.S.S.R. 


LUMBER EQUIPMENT OUTMODED. According 
to a recent discussion in Pravda, approximately 
70 percent of the equipment in the Soviet lumber 
industry is outmoded. In individual enterprises, 
among which are the largest in the Soviet Union, 
the proportion of work which is done by hand in 
sawmills runs as high as 30 to 35 percent, 60 to 
70 percent in warehouses, and 50 to 60 percent 
in woodworking shops.--Pravda. 


Yugoslavia 


INTRODUCTION OF PIECEWORK PAYMENTS 
sLow. The press continues to report that enter- 
prises are slow in introducing systems which 
would link wages closely to output. Of 2,935 in- 
dustrial enterprises (including mining and con- 
struction), only 43 have introduced piecework 
systems of payment; 112 are completing plans, 
and 129 are in the initial stages of drawing up 
plans. 
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Aden 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL ESTABLISHED. A 
Joint Industrial Council has been recently set up 
to oversee port activities and to create a vehicle 
for settlement of port disputes. Representatives 
of the Aden Port Workers Union (APWU) and the 
Aden Port Employers Federation make up the 
council to which disputes will be submitted in 
the first stages. Under the Essential Seivices 
Ordinance, a strike in the port without consider- 
able advance notice is illegal. The APWU will 
thereby be given an alternative to an immediate 
strike, and it will be able to present its demands 
to the Joint Council.--U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


ATUC WINS RECOGNITION AND WORKER BENE* 
FITS. In early August 1959, the local trading 
firm of Shaikh ’Ali Muhammed Al-Jabali refused 
to deal with the Aden Trade Union Congress 
(ATUC), which was seeking benefits for the Al- 
Jabali factory workers and shiphands. Under 
orders from the ATUC, British Petroleum Refin- 
ery workers refused to service one of the ships 
belonging to the Al-Jabali form. Following this 
secondary boycott, Al-Jabali met with ATUC 
representatives and acceded to union demands, 
which included end-of-service and leave benefits 
gratuities to oil workers, and reinstatement of 
crews dismissed from Al-Jabali ships.--U.S. Con- 
sulate, Aden. 
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Iran 


NEW LABOR LAW. A new Iranian Labor Law, 
effective May 5, 1959, supersedes an earlier 
(1949) measure. The law has been approved by 
the Iranian Parliament for a period of 2 years, 
but must then again be approved by that body if 
it is to become permanent legislation. 

The new law defines syndicates, unions, 
and confederations, and requires that they regis- 
ter with the Ministry of Labor. Union rights and 
union duties are specified, and workers have the 
right to decide whether or not they will join labor 
organizations. Sections of the law provide for 
written collective labor agreements and indi- 
vidual contracts of employment. There are pro- 
visions for the solution of industrial disputes 
through local labor departments and tripartite 
bodies established by the Government. 

The 1959 law requires that hours of work 
for wage earners shall not exceed 8 a day or 48 
a week, Overtime must not exceed 4 hours a day; 
any overtime work must be paid for at 35 percent 
above the regular rate. Friday is the worker’s 
holiday with pay. Men and women employed on 
the same work must receive equal pay. 

There are special provisions for women and 
children. Other clauses in the law deal with an- 
nual leave, paid holidays, severance pay, and 
safety and health. 

Enforcement of the law is the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Labor, which is empowered to 
appoint labor inspectors. The ministry of Labor 
anticipates that regulations governing labor 
standards, labor relations, and minimum wages 
will be issued before the end of the current Iran- 
ian year (i.e., March 20, 1960).--U.S. Embassy, 
Tebran. 


Israel 


MEMBERSHIP IN I.S.S.A. GRANTED. On March 
31, 1959, the ‘‘Maccabi’’ Sickness Fund of Israel 
became a member of the International Social-Se- 
curity Association (I.S.S.A.). The Fund, with 
headquarters in Tel-Aviv, has 75 _ branches 
through which it administers sickness insurance 
to its approximately 30,000 members. It is also 
one of the recognized institutions which provide 
services in cases of work ‘injury, under the 


Government-sponsored national insurance scheme. 
--Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association, May 1959. 


WAGES AND HOURS. The wage system in 
Israel is based on daily rather than hourly eam- 
ings, and is characterized by two principal dis- 
tinguishing features: comparatively low differen- 
tials between lower and higher paid workers, and 
a complex system of wage payment in which 
earnings consist of (1) a basic wage according to 
industry and job; (2) cost-of-living allowance; 
(3) family allowance (in some cases); (4) incen- 
tive premium (in select cases); and (5) seniority 
allowance. Of these, the basic wage and cost- 
of-living allowance are the chief components of a 
worker’s earnings. Family and seniority allow- 
ances do not apply in all cases, as, for example, 
in the construction industry, and incentive sys- 
tems are not in general use. 

Cost-of-living allowance. The cost-of- 
living allowance is paid according to agreement 
between the Histadrut (The General Federation 
of Jewish Labor) and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The agreement was renewed at the begin- 
ning of 1959 and is to be in effect for 2 years. 
The Minister of Labor recently extended the 
terms of that agreement to include those workers 
previously not covered, so that the agreement has 
general application. This agreement provides 
that wage adjustments: will be made twice yearly 
(on January 16 and July 16), if the consumer 
price index varies sufficiently to cause a change 
of 3 percent or more in the worker’s average 
wage. For purposes of the agreement, the average 
monthly wage is assumed to be 210 Israeli pounds 
(US$117.60). Under the Income Tax Law, the 
Minister of Finance is authorized to exempt the 
cost-of-living allowance as taxable income; such 
allowances have been tax exempt since January 
1, 1953. 

Incentive wage plans. A framework for in- 
centive wage systems exist through an agree- 
ment between the Manufacturers’ Association and 
Histadrut, establishing methods for arriving at 
norms and payment of premiums. Few reliable 
data are available as to the extent to which in- 
centive wage plans are in operation. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association estimates that perhaps 
more than one-fourth of the workers employed by 
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member firms are covered by some form of incen- 
tive wage agreement. Histadrut officials, on the 
other hand, attach more importance to incentive 
pay plans and state that in the Histadrut-sector 
such plans account for up to one-third of a work- 
er’s earnings and have played an important role 
in increasing productivity. Incéntive pay carries 
a 15-percent rate of tax exemption, provided the 
Productivity Institute, an agency under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Labor, has certified 
that the norms established are reasonable. 

Since the basic wage and the cost-of-living 
allowance constitute the most important compo- 
nents of a worker’s earnings, wage levels do not 
vary widely among industries or occupations, and 
average earnings by industry present a fairly ac- 
curate picture of general wage levels. (Average 
earnings by industry are presented in table 3, 
P- 19.) 

Agricultural labor consists of both hired 
workers and members of collective settlements; 
the latter, of course, have no wage structure. 
Earnings of agricultural workers are at approxi- 
mately the same level as those of industrial 
workers. 

Fringe benefits. In addition to money earn- 
ings, workers benefit from a fairly elaborate sys- 
tem of fringe benefits. Legislation provides for 
annual paid vacations of 2 weeks, and collective 
bargaining agreements provide generally for 9 
paid holidays a year. Workmen’s compensation 
and social insurance benefits also are provided 
by law. The National Insurance Law of 1953 
provides generally for medical benefits and pay- 
ment of 75 percent of basic wages in case of 
accident while on the job; graduated old-age and 
survivor benefits, from age 65 for men and 60 for 
women; and maternity grants and payment of 75 
percent of basic wage during 12 weeks of ma- 
ternity leave. In addition, collective bargaining 
agreements provide for additional and supplemen- 
tary benefits. Benefits vary according to indus- 
try, length of service, and other considerations, 
which makes generalization extremely difficult. 
However, some indication of the extent of such 
benefits is obtained from a comparison of em- 
‘ployer payments on behalf of various benefit 
plans. Data are available from a recently pub- 
lished study of fringe benefit payments by the 
Histadrut’s Institute of Social and Economic Re- 


search. This study related the cost of fringe 


benefits to total money earnings in industrial 
firms in which collective bargaining agreements 
were in effect. Such firms employ more than 80 
percent of the wage earners in industry. (Results 
of the study are presented in table 5, p. 19.) 

Deductions from wages. Wage deductions 
vary according to occupation and wage level. 
Union membership fees range from 4 to 4.5 per- 
cent of the basic wage of each member, to a max- 
imuts of 1£265 (US$148.40) monthly, plus an ad- 
ditional 1.52 to 1.71 percent for health insurance. 
Payment for health insurance only ranges from 
1£5.97 (US$3.34) to 1£10.75 (US$6.02) monthly. 
Other deductions include 1.2 percent of basic 
wages for the National Insurance Institute, and, 
in some cases, from 2 to 4 percent of basic 
wages for retirement benefits. 

Medical service. Medical and hospital 
benefits for Histadrut members are provided by 
its own system of clinics and hospitals. This 
medical service (Kupat Holim) is financed large- 
ly through union membership fees and represents 
the costliest item for which these fees are used. 
Forty-one percent of the income from membership 
fees is used for the operation of the medical ser- 
vice, which provides medical care for almost 70 
percent of the population. 

Wage trends. The trend of monetary wage 
levels since 1955 generally has been upward, es- 
pecially as regards the building and construction 
and manufacturing industries. The extent of this 
upward movement is shown by wage indexes for 
manufacturing, prepared by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics: from 100 in 1955 to 113 in 1956, 125 
in 1957, and 135 in 1958. A somewhat smaller 
upward movement has taken place in agricultural 
and nonmanufacturing wage levels. 

The principal factor in this upward move- 
ment has been the general practice of linking 
wages with prices through the cost-of-living 
wage allowance system. With the persistently 
rising price level, this practice has had the ef- 
fect also of reducing the differential between 
lower and higher paid groups, because there is a 
maximum wage level on which the allowance is 
calculated. This has affected, primarily, profes- 
sional groups in public service. The ratio of 
total wages of the highest to lowest paid Govern- 
ment employee, for example, has dropped to ap- 
proximately 2 to 1. This compression of differen- 
tials has resulted in recurring demands on the 
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part of professional groups for reestablishment 
of wider differentials. This unrest has focused 
attention on what some observers have called 
Israel’s basic wage dilemma. Israel’s labor par- 
ties are rooted in the principle of wage equality 
and opposition to the formation of social classes 
based on accumulation of wealth. Although there 
has been some modification of this view, wage 
and salary adjustments for .professional groups 
frequently have served to stimulate wage de- 
mands on the part of other groups, so that there 
has been no widening of wage differentials. Ef- 
forts to widen these differentials have served 
more to stimulate demands for general wage in- 
creases than to promote increases in productivity, 
the acquisition of skills, or direction of the labor 
force to occupations most beneficial from the 
standpoint of the national economy. 

However, recent developments have re- 
sulted in slowing the upward movement of wages 
and prices, and during the past year there has 
been relative wage-price stability. Wage agree- 
ments are now concluded for 2-year periods, and 
cost-of-living wage adjustments take place at 
6-month instead of 3-month intervals as formerly. 
Wage agreements concluded during the first part 
of 1959 provide for modest improvement in fringe 
benefits for workers generally, and wage in- 
creases for only a few groups of workers. With 
the retail price level stable during the first half 
of the year, no further upward movement of cash 
earnings was expected during 1959. 

Hours. Hours of work are regulated largely 
by legislation, which provides for an 8-hour 
workday and a 47-hour workweek. The 6-day 
workweek of 8 hours’ work Sunday through Thurs- 
day, with 7 hours on Friday, is generally ob- 
served. During summer months, some retail 


stores are closed during afternoon houts and re- 
main open during early evening instead.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Union of South Africa 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE NONWHITES’ WAGES. 
The Steel and Engineering Industries Federation 
of South Africa, in conjunction with employers 
within the federation have notified the Minister 
of Labor that they have agreed to increase the 
incomes of some 100,000 nonwhite workers in the 
iron, steel, engineering, and metallurgical indus- 
tries, as of mid-July. Exact figures on the hourly 
increments were not announced, but the in- 
creases will apply to jobs paying ls. 3d. per 
hour or less and will amount, in total, to a wage 
bill increase of £1.5 million. (One South African 
pound equals approximately US$2.80.) These 
increments are designed to make up for inade- 
quacies in the basic cost-of-living allowances, 
which are regulated by a Government war meas- 
ure and no longer bear any real relationship to 
present costs.--U.S. Embassy, Pretoria. 


CARIBBEAN UNION GROUP URGES BOYCOTT. 
The Caribbean Area Division of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of Workers, a regional 
organization of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), has called upon the 
governments in the Caribbean area to follow the 
lead taken by the Jamaican Government in ban- 
ning the import of goods from the Union of South 
Africa. The embargo is designed as a protest 
against the racial policies of the Union of South 
Africa.--U.S. Consulate General, Port-of-Spain. 
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Japan 


AGREEMENTS ON MIGRATION AND CREDIT 
SIGNED WITH PARAGUAY. On July 23, Japan 
signed with Paraguay an agreement on migration 
and exchanged official letters on ‘‘ship credit.’’ 
The Migration Agreement, the second of its kind 


Japan has signed since the war, calls for emi- 
gration of 85,000 Japanese to Paraguay during 
the next 30 years, while under the ship credit 
plan agreed on simultaneously, Japan will grant 
1,368 million yen (US$3,8 million) credit to that 
country for a period of 10 years to purchase sev- 
eral ships for use on rivers. 
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Both before and since World War II, emigra- 
tion for Japan has been a means of alleviating 
the heavy population pressures on national, so- 
cial, and economic life. However, the role of 
emigration in furthering economic ties between 
Japan and the countries of immigration has be- 
come increasingly pronounced in postwar years, 
partly through emigration of people with high in- 
dustrial skills. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs estimates 
that there are about 91,000 Japanese emigrants 
in North America including Hawaii, and about 
470,000 in Central and South America (of whom 
about 400,000 are in Brazil). The majority of 
them are, however, prewar emigrants as, by the 
end of 1958, no more than about 30,000 had left 
Japan since World War II. Last year, about 
7,600 people left Japan to settle abroad.--Bank 
of Tokyo Weekly Review. 


Pakistan 


MANPOWER SITUATION. In a recent radio 
speech, Qaiser Ali Khan, Director General of the 
Department of Manpower and Employment, gave 
the first public review of the conclusions drawn 


——, 


from the manpower surveys conducted by the De- 
partment during 1956-57 and 1958. The surveys 
included only towns and cities with 25,000 or 
more population. 

Mr. Khan concluded from these surveys that 
the proportion of nonmanual to manual workers 
was increasing considerably; that unemployment 
was increasing steadily among nonmanual work- 
ers; and that the majority of unemployed nonman- 
ual workers were educated persons seeking non- 
technical jobs. That these factors are true at a 
time when there is a shortage of professional, 
scientific, and technical personnel and of 
skilled workers is a matter of critical importance, 
Mr. Khan said, for the development of the coun- 
try. Mr. Khan also noted that there is an undue 
concentration of professional and technical per- 
sonnel in the cities, and that there is also an 
acute shortage of such personnel in rural areas. 
He urged the reorientation of the educational sys- 
tem, the provision of better facilities for less 
expensive technical education and training, and 
the establishment of facilities for vocational 
guidance in schools and universities, to lessen 
the divergence between the demands for specific 
types of labor and the supply.--U.S. Embassy, 
Karachi. 
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The principal events that occurred in the labor field in Italy 
in 1958 are reviewed and examined carefully. Tables accompany- 
ing the information and comments contained in the text refer to 
employment and unemployment, collective labor contracts, wages 
and hours, and other subjects. 


Japan 


Explanatory Note on the Present Situation of Transport Workers in Japan. All Japan 
Council of Transport Workers’ Federation, Tokyo [?_! August 1959, 43 pp. Mimeo. 


Provides information about the transport industry regarding 
trade unions, characteristics of the labor force, wages and working 
conditions, volume of traffic, and worker productivity. 


Philippines 


Wurfel, David. Trade Union Development and Labor Relations Policy in the Philippines. 
(In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Cornell University, Ithaca, July 1959, 


pp- 582-608.) 


A historical analysis, with information through 1957. 


United Kingdom 


U.K. Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. Third Report, July 1959. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1959. 54 pp. 


Discusses the problem of ‘‘how to hold a middle course be- 
tween the mood and measures of restraint . . . and those of ex- 
pansion.”’ 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained largely from agencies 
of the countries concerned, as indicated by the source note accompanying 
each table. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no in- 
formation as to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 


as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important limitation. 
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TABLE 1A. AUSTRALIA: MINIMUM-WEEKLY WAGE-RATES AND PRESCRIBED HOURS OF LABOR FOR ADULT MALE 
EMPLOYEES IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1959 


(Hours are 40 per week unless otherwise indicated | 



































Industry and occupation ic A Industry and occupation rey [Melbourne 
Wage rate Wage rate 
s a s a s a s ad 
Wood, furniture, sawmills, ete.: Engineering, metal 
Coopering: works, ete.--Con.: 
I fil ieiid ickckcibcocecsavivonneess 358 363 Shectmetal working: 

Furniture: Canister maker .............ce00ss0000 313 305 
Cabinet maker .............ccccccccesecese 348 350 Machinist..............ccsss00. 305 297 
Chairmaker 348 350 Solderer.......... 313 305 
French polisher. ................c000 348 350 Sheetmetal worker, Ist class..| 358 350 
Wood Carver .........cccccecesecesesesece se 348 350 Sheetmetal worker, 2d class....| 333 325 
Wood machinist.............sccccceee 348 350 : 

Sawmilling and timber yards: Food, deink, sad tebacco, etc.: 

Box and case maker...........0..0 323 315 Baking (bread): 
Laborer.......... 297 289 Board han ........c..ccsccscssscececseees 359 362 6 
Machinist: Ovensmaan .. ee 367 6| 362 6 

BoultsS carver .........cccccccceccceee 356 348 Single CS, Re aRME aes aoe e NT 364 385 10 

Moulding ........ssesssssecscessseseess 356 348 Bread Carter .....sseescsssssesne eens 336 3356 

I sisssvscontpetbaliorepnavestioncnond 356 348 Baking (biscuits and cakes): 

GIy cic cvesnennrsrccecccescssveonis 356 348 TINE crc hocassocscd satveciss «| 327 313 
Orderman ..........c.s0sccceeeeee 331 323 TIRE cae Boe cconachaececben instserssscenin’ 294 6] 283 
Sawyer: BEM ike ccsnscccshdviceseesstsssssiassseris 314 6] 313 

I POs ciincdetinescsoctinoeey 358 350 Brewing: 

CIE Csscsissss tess ninicdiccns 350 342 Cellarman ........sscsssssssnsssenseree 333 325 
TEEPE 6c ie resctisdsssiscissccesesice 326 318 a (motor, 3 toms) ............. Ee ~ 6 

I asi iccarccivviencpsucaceseccessette 

Engineering, metal works, etc.: Malt hand .....ccccsssscecesescesseeseeeee 333 323 

Boilermaking: POCO EE OEE EOES FOES EOE EE HEHE TEE 4q 
Dollemakee. ee ae ee st sis 
HMR a, bee sii csciciciivcessed iccitiilban 306 298 Carter (1 horse) ...scc.ccscsscsesssee 326 318 

», — ee 292 284 General butchet...cccssssssesuenn 358 350 
ectrical ins on: 

Electrical mechanic ................ 357 350 Fa ‘a denen ic ae os 

Electrical supply: Conbseuins Oe gee matenceencerstns. 

. : fy: 
Electrical fitter............c.0cccesee 403 370 Confectioner (Grade 1)............ 333 320 
Instrument maker............0..ess000000 427 395 
 iedadeen 388 350 GUI oii ies cictccintiscescrccrcecssecunss 316 306 6 
Substation maintenance fitter..| 406 350 yr let ae . 302 302 

Engineering: Solderer 307 307 
Blacksmith.......0......:.ccccssesessseeees 360 6 | 352 6 Meat packing: 

Brassfinisher helesdcs abate rattekien 358 350 Capper... ‘ al 334 341 
Coppersmith.......0....«. | ole?) ai... 313 353 10 
i shncisiscsieses pesnsbiccepniaovoene 358 350 SM ileal 327 337 
RMB saiias ricki cw te iviviccivetas sc 292 ae | fs 

Packer ........ 313 337 
Patternmaker ...............csececeseee sere 380 6 372 6 OS EE ROS SSE STE 334 341 
EE ER: REE SNe ee 358 350 Milling (flour); 
BN ta chineS lege Riiteeessvimicaites 310 6 | 302 6 Miller (shift) 400 400 
ic tekecstiecs teipnatcbececcensecyeonsets 358 350 Packermat ...ccccccesecocese cesses 338 338 

Foundry: Purifierman 342 6] 342 6 
Coremakers, machine................ 333 325 Smutterman........c.cccccescseececsceeeees 342 61 342 6 
Coremakers, jobbing..................] | 358 350 Storeman (head)...........scsecesesese: 353 353 
I csc tpeck cssctesincsscecace 330 6 | 322 46 TR ch censccnoctitpatocrsecsnsecosmioescans + 342 6| 342 6 
Furnacemen.. 328 320 Pastry cooking 
Moulders, machine .................0+ 333 325 NE cdi isceccnsnsacstescbecessenissccceastel 309 281 
Moulders, jobbing..............0.00++ 358 350 Pastry Cook.........s010smssssssseessseees 353 332 
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TABLE 1A. AUSTRALIA: MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES AND PRESCRIBED HOURS OF LABOR FOR ADULT MALE 
EMPLOYEES IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1959~-Continued 


[Hours are 40 per week unless otherwise indicated | 





Industry and occupation 


Sydney | Melbourne 





Industry and occupation 


Sydney | Melboume 


























Wage rate Wage rate 
s ad s a fo. so iy 
Clothing, hats, boots, etc.: Other manufacturing--Con.: 
Bootmaking: Brickmaking--Con. | 
IN cpiceenecsnnficgitncenipannrysosssener 332 332 DEA WEE ae ssccnsessessesssesssseensenee 346 6 | 327 6 
Tailoring (order): ES Seana 335 309 6 
IN in sdesismcsceistatessctresssarcenceusss 426 373 OI hinisicsenscopsetssocbsoceeseicésankes 346 6 | 327 6 
DRIIEN docesstetcntinesdanendidlumees 323 335 Vehicle building: 
| SOE eRe 334 346 Bodymaker, first class............ 358 350 
Tailoring (readymade): RIND actes ocscsethsatsti noo cuassececesses 286 278 
Cutter 351 351 TI irsseiaisssnavinrcsdiiensiapntientainen 350 6 | 342 6 
STEER OTT 335 335 DG nciettntinacecessceresuonseis 358 350 
NINE, sctiecsedasdMhs ioitininiiacurentes 346 346 WOE i ihn sccchusecsiaes inis-masecese 350 6 | 342 6 
pe TERE, © SR een 335 335 Wheelwright 0.0.0.0... .ccccesssesereees 358 350 
Textile working (woolen mills): Gas making and supply: 
eR ilicsciinimpanteaes 310 310 Coke trimmer 315 3318 6 
Dyehousemaa ...........c.esssccece ceseee 315 315 Gasfitter..........cc0 369 3393 6 
Laborer (general) ................. 281 281 Rp ccevccssinstesnagendnonesepens sovees 326 3308 3 
Scouser (Wool) s.é6:.....,0e0e00r0000000 324 6| 324 6 Meter tester . | 338 32 32 6 
IG tsi hh Biceciccsnctiteosisere 310 310 Service Layet..........ccecesssssssesees 343 352 6 
BINNIE sniciecessacvilentiinnatssontes 348 348 Service layer’s laborert...........: >} 312 3324 6 
Warper (plain) ...c.s.ccccecsccsssssses soe 313 313 Opeeinor retort house............. 333 3338 
ewelry: 
Books, printing, binding, etc.: . i. sdiieanbselecaeiuneetios 346 325 6 
Bookbinding: PEO ROE ...000.00cerencnccasesesessbditessiis 361 353 
F inisher sreeeeeeeepeneseeeeeesersssessseens 358 350 ES SET OR ea 361 353 
NII sissccsentntiveeree cosewuape 358 350 Leather and canvas work: 
P aper ruler steeeeeneeenseeeeserers sesesees 358 350 Canvas worker..............csccecesee 335 327 
Printing (daily newspapers): Leather worket ...........ssssssees 335 327 
Compositor (machine): . Tanning and currying: 
Day WOtksn...essseessesseesceeeeeeeee 436 {465 6 Be@Msman o....c.eccseseceseseseesesen 336 66 | 328 6 
Night Work ....-mssessesseseeeeseeeee 456 502 6 RT sacercsnssooracasesspsresansvtensvenes 306 6] 298 6 
Machinist (first hand): Lime jobber .....asceseessssssssessseseee 334. 6 | 326 6 
Day WOrk......rsssececrseenesessseeers 391 441 6 NOTICE ssid Sodiccasercnrcestsesscece 
Night Work .....csssssssesssnesssee 411 478 6 Shaving. .cceccceceere: eRbaeeeee: 344 336 
Publisher: Splitting .....ecccecssssssssssssesesesee 361 6 | 353 6 
SEMIN. cesses ntedheotererone ten. 361 p78 6 Unhaiiring ........cscesssessssssseesee 336 6 | 328 «G6 
Z — EE icsccthnnhcarainovinsenn es 381 415 6 Tableman.. 337 6 | 329 6 
eader: 
RR Sain en 401 441 Building: 4 
Night work ..........ssccscssssseesen 421 1478 Bricklayer (surface).............0.0 380 398 4 
Stereotyper: Bricklayer (sewer and tunnel)....| 400 413 ll 
RS GRA TAS Dispenser 391 2437 COU OIORE osnjncecce ccrtpavesersnoemee aieaiath 388 4641] 415 
RA ee 411 1474 REO) ~ eee reeereeercr ie EP ‘i 
ere Oe . BP cclaindisnessethepisecdsocsomeniontancas 
Printing (jobbing offices): 0 6] 372. 6 | PBC ABEL nnsnnnenrrtenrerenen 375 395 10 
COMPOSILOL....-++.0sseesensseeeserne, 38 i cthictemiihcessncanazns 390 395 10 
Linotype Operator .......u. | 380 6} 372 6 Plasterer (surface) .............c0s000 385 398 4 
Machinist ..........00-ererenes + = | 338 350 SEE A spisesneinaginsdncrocmnaseenee 392 7] 414 5 
| RR CREE 5 Sn SO eee 365° °'6) S57" 6 Ts nae 
SINE éstvesiotestivribustscess visi 358 350 Bricklayer’s.. ........cccssesesecesesese —” 2) ae -< 
COMIIIIE © 6. spvscqrssisosencssesessssose 334 2] 342 6 
Other manufacturing: Concrete worker ..........ccsccssene. 334 2/| 342 6 
Brickmaking: Earth xcavatol..............cccceesees 334 21! 342 6 
BUIMEL.......0s0rssssvesreressrneeseesessesene 324 6| 314 Gear worker ..........cccceeseceeeeee 345 364 2 
TPIT ‘sinsuididittditioatieenidinimnssupesss 339 «=6] «= 336 Scaffold hand.........cccccccccecssecoee 345 364 2 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1A. AUSTRALIA: MINIMUM WEEKLY. WAGE RATES AND PRESCRIBED HOURS OF LABOR FOR ADULT MALE 
EMPLOYEES IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE; IUNE 30, 1959--Coatinued 


(Hours are 40 per week unless otherwise indicated_] 












































: Sydney | Melbourne : Sydney | Melbourne 
Industry and occupation Wage sara Industry and occupation Wage rate 
s a s ada s d s ad 
ao and tramway services: Lesa ves (other)--Con. : 
Railways: abor: 
Engine driver (locomotive): Wharf laborer (per hour).......... 10 10 lo 10 
Steam, diesel electric, 
OF CLECEEIC..........ccecececeseceeees 3417 3410 Hotels, ete.: 
Express mail or passenger....| ° 432 5425 Hotels: 
Shunting engine............0.000000 372 351 6 RI hen ssen catiiinnchnentebierengiows 323 315 
Fireman: 5 5 Billiard marker ...................0000 303 295 
Ordinary .. er ~— 6 |5327 6 re ee ae nae tee 398 ~=—s«|,s«390 
Express mail or passenger....| < 34 335 H 
ewe ie ae | us| 3 
Guard; 
WEE PURO W iw ccna sets ka me snessncenn 3360 5368 Porter gibt 303 295 
Second Class ..........sseseseesesees 9336 3353 WALL... seems reveenecensencnenneen ence 303 295 
Porter .. ed Siler Ar 5305 3312 6 Hairdressing: 
Shunter 6 Hairdresser ............:.cccececere neces 346 328 
Leading. ocwccncnce-| $378 6 [$371 6 | General labor: 
Ordinary ........crcermeseeesereserersrees 336 329 Factory engine driving: 
Signalman: 6 6 Engine driver: 
aon gee se seneneraeensensecn seneeenees S353 ¢ s03 First Class ........cesscsssessseeees 346 338 
CONd ClASS ......cccesseescceserees 
Third class... nn 5372 «| 5335 wa ek cae 
barn 8 “a Petnt Cla i. iciesscissciislcwctcincs 328 320 
I OI es secrercice stn snssecsns evening 5308 298 Second class............sesse 315 6 | 307 6 
Second year and thereafter... 3323 312 6 —— ois on 
TMI scthas ciesicasecsceaticassconacasnctes 306 293 IIE sos coess stink pid encidtntoncine 
Track repairer ..........ccessessesees 3319 . co. Street SWEEPET .........00.cesseere eee 345 314 
Tram Drive rr ...........ccccssessee cesses eee 335 Shop assistants: 
SRDS HR serene 3335 6 324 Boot salesman. .................0.0..-- 338 318 9 
. Drapery salesman .................. 338 318 9 
Foe pyhoen 9 Furniture salesman ................ | 338 322 9 
Carter: Grocery salesman .................. 338 318 9 
DROME. Lose tes .ca 312 303 Hardware salesman ................ 338 318 9 
DIE cia siissie sassssencccesericeiins 321 318 Men’s clothing salesman........ 338 318 9 
Stable hand.............0ccccccceseeeseseeeee 312 4] 297 6 Storemen and packers: 
Motor lorries and wagons: - ae Packer (general)............:..+...+- 316 306 «6 
ais ciiskisaccibicciasiia iccanrbsscce 1 3 eT eas ae 
Over 3 tons but under 6 tons| 352 6] 341 cpeecartec: seme sie mS 











1 38-hour work week. 

2 39-hour workweek. 

3 Rates shown are not strictly comparable with those 
previously supplied by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Sepsiecion, Canberra. 

Rates are weekly equivalents of hourly rates. They 
include allowances for leave, holidays, following the job, 
etc. 

3 80 hours per fortnight. 

6 76 hours per fortnight. 
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Note: 1s-US§0.112; 1d-US$0.0093. In addition to 
the standard hourly wages, an employer's labor costs nor 
mally include contributions w pension plans, to programs 
for payment of unemployment benefits, and to other forms 
of social insurance. 


Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Stati 
tics, Canberra, Australian Capital Territory. August 6, 1959. 
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TABLE 1B. AUSTRALIA: MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES AND PRESCRIBED HOURS OF LABOR FOR 
ADULT FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1959 


[Hours are 40 per week | 
































bourn dn Melbo 
Industry and occupation Yee a Industry and occupation te < rama 
Wage rate Wage rate 
a - s ad ae s d 
Food: Books, printing, etc.--Con.: 
Biscuitmaking.............cscscscsssesseees 229 217 Cardboard box: 
NEY 6 oe secccsveocspoccscotesesocace 221 212 Boxmaker...............ececcccsececesees 234 228 
Clothing and textiles: Ec y Pieesinatitibeniaitbctaseminsaeam 224 6 {|218. 6 
NE i ccnniesrncidiinpncniiete 229 229 : ‘ 
Dressmaking (readymade), cutter | 248 248 Jobbing office assistant ...... 236 230 
Millinery, Cutter.............c0sccccesssees 248 248 
Shirtmaking, cuttet........ 0.000.000.0000 248 248 ony ga Se 
Underclothing,. cutter.......0...0:0000++ 248 248 Snanel d 249 6 41315 
Tailoring (men’s) order: aoa Py TRA et Ti sehtag ERS pe oe 
Coat hand, machinist eecorecesecocese 248 248 Laundress eles petits 230 224 
Toseger end veoe band ..........1 233 6 | 233. 6 Waitress, head soeeccenusune--| 236 230 
TNR ik, in ds 269 269 Waleress, other ...........-...-..-. 229 223 
Adult female............ss0e-u-.. «| 213 213 Mae and 
Tailoring (men’s) readymade: ee as 234 6 4212 
Coat hand, machinist ............... 236. 6 | 236 6 v Bee Pe epee prenovene sent 234 6 |212 
Trouser and vest hand.............. 230 6 230 6 PURE G a, 00 cc cern 09sks coovevescccncoseos 
Adult female.. .: 213 213 x 
Textile working woollen mills: a 
Comb minder.. 227 227 . 
Cashier (shops) ...........:0s000+ 266 6 {243 9 
Damer and ™ CADET ose sesovnr sree 232 232 Clerical assistant ................ 259 239 6 
I PR cscs ha ecn cca cone sve 229 229 Shops: 
Weaver, loom.... aon 232 232 r 66 6 12% 
Gillbox minder .......0......00+s00+ 225. 225 Boot saleswoman.................. 338 318 9 
Adult female.. eoccce 211 211 266 6 226 
Books, priating, etc.: ye — vicbbaady 338 318 9 
Bookbinding: Fruit and confectionery 
Folder.. cid 236 230 SaleSWOMAN..............-0000+0+0 259 222 
ES IEE EE 236 230 News agent and bookstall 
SAlESWOMAN.. .......000se0eceee cee 259 214 9 

















Note: 1s—US$0.112; 1d-US$0.0093. In addition to 
the standard hourly wages, an employer’s labor costs nor- 
mally include contributions to pension plans, to programs 
for payment of unemployment benefits, and to other forms 
of social insurance. 


Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics, Canberra, Australian Capital Territory, August 6, 1959. 
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TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
BY INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 1959 


(In Deutschemarks) 





Average hourly earnings 
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odaeny All Male Female 
workers 
All industries...................... ii EER 2. 371 2. 574 1. 639 
ED cicialiesinetiengieccrasehcoipaigeiapiscediehseiecomtuipeiiiiteanmniin -- 2.912 -- 
LAL LAL LLL ALE ENR -- 3. 036 -- 
Bituminous Coal............0.ccececesesesece cere °e 2. 485 =: 
DIE CR iret DEES rete -- 2. 438 -- 
EE EE LE CLE EN EN LAE LIAM ENE -- 2. 460 -° 
NOR BES csp seotinsnincagtnocsociesesusess i -- 2. 187 2s 
All industries (excluding mining) ...................c:ss00 css 2. 356 2. 579 1. 639 
serie hiipeesiscsivensesatinnctansinnonnarieoniseanseanunesstgiimeiisnitnocescaneenactiefuienniitiaaaiaaibilia 2. 599 2. 615. 1. 938 
Electricity ...... 2. 573 2. 591 1, 850 
ROW, CRIIIIS, seca site-csererviricntenqeettinsiintb thineiinintentinaniteheebatithieee 2. 570 2. 666 1.722 
Stome and Carth o.......meccssseee cosssecsresscars 2. 371 2. 388 1. 697 
Iron and steel industry ........c...ccesecesermssseacecens soccennssserecacececsneseneen seneneee 2. 922. 2. 958 1,873 
Blast furnaces, rolling mills (hot), forging .............0+.+ 3.091 3. 112 1.981 
Rolling mills (cold), drawing. pnenvnagimnaialiccta 2. 578 2.653 1.653 
Iron and steel casting, foundries .. 2. 804 2.837 1.972 
Nonferrous metal S...........-cccccsssrsssesmescsssescsncessesomecesers 2. 538 2.620 1.734 
Foundries.......... 2. 492 2. 605 1.700 
Mineral oil processing and byproducts of coal............ 2.618 2.639 1. 996 
Chemical industry (excluding synthetic fibers) 2. 383 2. 564 1.656 
Rubber and asbestos product..............cscsscsecscssseesecencosseretsscescecensesesceneseeneateeaseecesenene 2. 355 2. 605 1,812 
Sawing and wood processing.... 2. 005 2.056 1.570 
Sawmills and planing 1,954 1.995 1.450 
Impregnating, washing, peeling, and veneering 2. 132 2. 231 1.691 
PR essen cranenediotieitan - 2. 304 2. 415 1.648 
SN FN is vsiaosccdadictreteine-sideritniieinaenmeiiinmene 2. 415 2. 575 1.820 
Metal processing imdustries..............sss0sseecssenseees 2. 377 2. 529 1.694 
Steel construction 2. 489 2. 509 1.631 
I I siiicternincesinncsssniiessaiseniinihictciaptinsieniionantinniiinsiliberganiainisibiansini 2. 464 2. 526 1.730 
I ictliestiininnisisitaitlaiartinnricensnaiaastiitinhensbepanitingshianinesinnisimsenendieiainattiiiia 2. 616 2.625 1.783 
Street and air transportation equipment...............cecsecesee 2.679 2.731 2. 005 
Trucks and truck motors. 2. 802 2. 831 2. 289 
Electro technical equipment .......... 2. 143 2. 410 1.695 
Precision and optical equipment............-0... 2. 138 2. 404 1.694 
Iron, steel, tin, and metal products ...... 2. 280 2. 490 1.622 
Consumer goods.. an 2.001 2. 368 1.635 
Products of artificial fibers.............sssscsssesssssscscssssssesssesseesseeeess 1.984 2. 320 1.519 
I IN ai cists cesta tcc ince eiaehased sesidiadtolicen 1.972 2. 287 1. 603 
EEA AMT ETE RA STN) OR ye GE RE 2. 304 2. 520 1. 569 
GE III cic cicscscsevesssoseurssnsevice stun snhteioneneeneinnennistaltniaiepesnniisandiatiadiatinisipimtilisiitis 2.091 2. 220 1. 537 
PE Ra eccststenntcectstcitn incivsnncitiis tisatnla temeninlaeintittah igaenenicehteeemnmniaiitinnes 1.871 2. 331 1.532 
Printed products ...........ssssesscsseesseseees 2.644 3.007 1.646 
Leather 2. 173 2. 336 1. 584 
Leather products (including leather gloves)... 1.675 2. 157 1. 385 
SOR iehicncsncsimreeniniesmnnnnne 1.926 2. 253 1.674 
Textiles (excluding products of artificial fibers)............sscscssssscssssscececssesesscenssees 1.912 2. 201 1.693 
Spinning and processing of yarn..... 1.874 2. 088 1.727 
aici seiacacs orcstticesecssitidaiabanenscnacecchitiltsctelitniceritanhejnnenaesatbiebgenceqquecesensticclone 1.995 2. 234 1.763 
Clothing .. 1.741 2. 327 1.643 
Musical instruments, toys, sporting goods, jewelry, 
and processing of precious Stomes...........sssseee 1.884 2. 192 1.556 





TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
BY INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 1959—Continued 


(In Deutschemarks) 
































Fates Average hourly earnings 

andoowy All Male Female 
workers 

(INRIA Sof STS SS SST Petey Bean ein artaenretn Stone 1,971 2. 339 1. 469 
IND 5500s ad Sats  cacanaccianasoobocdodeteooscosessoudecstueiencerssosevereqy eee ne abinecesceees 2. 214 2. 477 1,531 
ES OE VMS, Tia. als coiessish Maaihle soiacnarooch dodbchuccvecesbeeeihercam ta tens caduiaeeat see 2. 030 2. 284 1. 538 
Fish a a Se tS Ec eeeacaice: 1. 802 2. 322 1.591 
Fruits and vegetables............-.sccsscssssersseesserssessensacnsnccensesssessseasapensnenssssasssssenssesenses 1.637 2.033 be 
Brewing and mallt.................ccccsssccssescesenssesesesenssnensacecarersnenssesssnssne cnsessnssensnnes sesecaseeees 2. 507 a. 307 1.910 
OOD GREIIEOD coccsecccngecovenesoes trasverncnes coovsconahovengesezacovevosesesipnossesenscocnonsmececs conemeseeseeed 1. 535 2. 232 1. 389 
rae ict SRE Setar BE, AREER Ri oy See ceiroee Pent eT ceria er ea ETC eeS 2. 529 2. 530 1.668 





Note: The official and acmal rate of exchange is 
1 Deutsch emark-US$0.2381. Average hourly eamings are 
calculated by dividing total earings (including payments 
for overtime, vacations, and holidays) for a particular period 
by the total hours paid for. Also included in total earnings 
are production bonuses and other additions which the em- 
ployer has agreed to pay on a regular basis each pay period 
(except as noted below) as well as wage taxes and such 
worker obligations to the social security funds which the 
employer has voluntarily assumed, and payment in kind. 
Excluded are children’s allowances, special gratuities, 
profit shares, expense account payments, separation pay, 
special miners’ premiums, and yearend bonuses unless the 
latter are paid in monthly installments. 

Although the average hourly eamings quoted include 
certain non wage benefits, as described above, the employer 
spends approximately an additional 20 percent of the pay- 


roll on both compulsory and voluntary social contributions, 
such as social insurance, children’s allowances, housing, 
special bonuses, etc. 

Only fully employed workers are covered by the sur- 
vey. Apprentices, part-time workers, or workers who for any 
reason were not paid for the entire period of the survey, are 
not included. White-collar and agricultural workers’ wages 
appear in separate publications and are available on a quar- 
terly and semiannual basis respectively. 


Source: Statistisches Bundesamt Wiesbaden, Preise 
Lohne Wirtschaftsrechnungen, Reihe 15. Arbeitnehmerver- 
dienste in Industrie und Handel. Teil I: Arbeiterverdienste, 
February 1959. This is a new series started with the issue 
covering earings for February 1957. The Statistical Office 
is using an ‘adjustment factor,’’ however, to make the 
new series comparable with the old. 














TABLE 3- ISRAEL: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, 
BY INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 1958 


(In Israeli pounds) 




















TABLE 4. ISRAEL: AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS 


OF BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION WORKERS, 
DECEMBER 1958 



















































































Industry Average (In Israeli pounds) 

daily earnings Average 
Average of all groupS..............0+s0000 11.034 Occupation daily earnings 
Vehicle assembly .............0+sscerssseeseee 14, 168 
Mineral production 13, 873 Average of all groupS............c0s+e++ 10. 542 
Rubber products ...........csssssoessrecese sore 11.858 t a Si Sai Se Lay Re ee 12.1 
Diamond cutting and polishing........ 11. 427 Sichienoe.. 11. tie 
Cement iii Sinaia neha oh peoncqceby oibese detvee dee 11. 397 Doorh angers... ...ccccusssueseseceseseeueseens 11. 547 
Printing and Papers .......ccssccessrererereee 11.181 Cament OURBOE6 o-oo nsonconcecocccceeoce core 11. 547 
WOE asics coerce ssccevece cochssee sectcs sosece 11. 123 Quarrymen.. pias Ma 10. 893 
Chemicals essadidebederesniniianttantekeceseines 10.945 Pile drivers .. 10. 660 
Metalworking ia aes tlaiailinee pr eniineiinin oaaa wonnhnih 10. 805 Masons’ helpers.. 10. 193 
BD ain Se rl a eg 10. 541 Unskilled workers ...c.ccecocssssccus soe se 9.827 
Leather products .............:sccecssessoeeee 10. 197 
Electrical appliances...............0:0-000 10. 126 Note: One [f+ US $0.56. 
DI siinde-chceniapeadtintranints isheuesinmeeiers 10.028 Source: Monthly Statistical Bulletin. New York, 
Clothing and footweat ............0::0+0: 8.901 United Nations, March 1959. 

Note: One If-US$0.56. These eamings include the 
cost-of-living allowance, but exclude (in cases where al- 
lowances apply) a seniority allowance of 40 prutah (US$0.02) 
per day for each year of seniority up to 5 years, or family 
allowances of 20 prutah (US$0.01) per day for spouse and 
40 prutah for each child up to 4 children. 
Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. New York, 
United Nations, March 1959. 
TABLE 5. ISRAEL: FRINGE BENEFIT PAYMENTS IN-INDUSTRY AS PERCENT 
OF TOTAL MONEY WAGE PAYMENTS, 1957 
Employer payment 
by main industrial branches 
Type of benefit 
Histadrut | Metal and} Food and ‘ 
industry | electrical | tobacco PPS | Areas 
Total .............. 32. 15 25. 35 29. 35 24.15 27.15 
VRC POF iiss se csi s0c0o.0e seven cece setecacedesecserdaseleceetesee tlavigincnes 5.1 4.7 5.2 4.7 4.9 
Holiday pa yicccs...crasecncocceescme secenccsvensee sececers 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.0 3.3 
SHEE Pay ...nrercrerorcrcscnerececscorserrermesnecters 2.5 2.5 2.1 2.1 2.2 
Accident iMsurance .....e..ssccsmecsesenseessne snseseseees cennneresmesncens 4.2 3.5 2.6 1.7 2.7 
Pension BiaGR vss csicsiccccvscrsecesesetvossspsacnspsceseguscsectseeassaeiesecteosens 3.5 1.5 3.0 1.9 2.5 
Health insurance ...........sccsssscssscesoreseserecesessenserere eeseee 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 
Convale scence pay .......ccsssussersseeesecsnesecanesenecesseenarecnsors sensenee 2.0 -- ae2 “7 1,1 
SOVOLRRCE POY on .niscce ccsccerecvre sce secre sececesoreeese coscsteseseees eseseeee sees 5.7 4.0 4.6 4.2 4.6 
National insurance CSAs Slane Ry NES ccneccceccedawotinectins caneseceness 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Equalization fund .n............ccccccsecsecssecesenmnseseassessessessneconsenen ee 1.25 1. 25 1.25 1. 25 1. 25 
| phis fund is used principally to maintain benefits of Source: Histadrut Instimte for Social and Economic 
Research. 


employees during period of military service. 
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TABLE 6. JAPAN: AVERAGE MONTHLY PAY IN KIND (MEALS), HOURS WO 


\ 


RKED, AND DAYS WORKED 
































PER REGULAR WORKER IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING 5 TO 29 WORKERS, APRIL 1959 
In- Total Male Female 
dus- Pay in| Total Pay in | Total Pay in | Total 
eer ee kind | hours | ,D278| kind | hours |,O9?54| kind |hours \yorked 
c (meals)| worked (meals)| worked (meals)| worke 
, a enn a 266 | 214.9| 25.6 | 234|213.9 | 25.6] 336 |216.9 | 25.7 
Mining.. 192 | 211.4] 24.5-| 239 | 222.0 | 25.3 16 {172.0 | 21.6 
EN LALLA 125 | 204.0] 25.2 129 | 204.3 | 25.1 96 |201.3.| 25.2 
Manufacturing industries ................ 241 | 215.7} 25.4 255 | 217.5 | 25.5 215 {212.5 | 25.1 
18 Food and kindred products.......... 539 | 213.8 | 25.4 665 | 217.7 | 25.6 320 |207.2 | 25.1 
20 Textile mill products ..............-. 364 | 226.9] 25.5 308 | 224.7 | 25.5 390 |227.9 | 25.5 
21 Apparel and other finished 
products made from fabrics 
and similar materials .............. 298 | 216.3 | 25.5 §12 | 227.6.| 26.2 193 |210.8 | 25.2 
22 Lumber and wood products.......... 76 | 199.5| 24.6 90 | 200.2 | 24.6 20 {197.0 | 24.4 
23 Furniture and fixuures...............+. 282 | 216.2} 25.7 310 | 217.8 | 25.7 91 |205.2 | 25.3 
24 Pulp, paper and paperworked 
CED sans csveccssscuspablbesodbvegimnies 188 | 215.7 | 25.7 257 | 219.5 | 25.9 107 {211.2 | 25.5 
25 Publishing, printing, and 
allied industries ...........+.:-++++ 128 | 218.6} 25.5 135 | 222.0 | 25.5 103 |207.4 | 25.3 
26 Chemical and allied industries .. 66 | 203.4] 25.0 82 | 208.3 | 25.5 31 |192.6 | 24.0 
27 Petroleum and coal products...... 54 | 181.4] 22.3 103 | 218.5 | 25.6 -- |141.4 | 18.7 
28 Rubber products...........-0:-cssseeesevees 53 | 202.5| 24.7 112 | 206.3 | 24.7 5 |199.3 | 24.7 
29 Leather and leather products......| 483 | 219.8 | 25.8 535 | 222.0 | 25.9 314 |212.6 | 25.3 
30 Ceramic, stone, and clay 
products .... 57 | 203.4] 25.2 77 | 204.0 | 25.3 13 |202.1 | 24.9 
31 Iron and steel... 110 | 210.8 | 24.9 113 | 212.4 | 24.9 90 |200.5 | 24.9 
32 Nonferrous metals products........ 27 | 220.8} 25.4 35 |224.4 | 25.6 3 |209.0 | 24.9 
33 Fabricated metal products.......... 204 | 220.5} 25.6 237 } 223.9 | 25.8 69 |206.7 | 24.9 
34 Machinery .... 156 | 224.3 25.5 167 | 226.6 | 25.6 57 |204.5 | 25.0 
35 Electrical machinery..........:+:++++++ 107 | 222.4] 25.9 144 | 229.3 | 26.3 27 |207.6 | 25.1 
36 Transportation equipment............ 128 | 225.0] 25.5 0 | 227.7 | 25.6 148 |207.9 | 25.1 
37 Measuring and surveying in- 
struments, physical and chem- 
ical instruments, photographic 
and optical instruments, 
watches and clocks..............++. 189 | 229.0} 26.3 208 | 231.6 | 26.5 83 |214.7 | 25.3 
38 } Miscellaneous manufacturing 
39 industries.. we} 105 | 213.1 | 25.3 158 | 221.6 | 26.1 42 |203.0 | 24.4 
Wholesale and retail trade............... 419 | 224.8 | 26.6 324 | 220.5 | 26.6 595 |232.6 | 26.8 
Finance and insurance...........-00+00 106 | 192.6 | 24.6 104 | 193.0 | 24.5 110 {191.9 | 24.7 
Real CStAte ......scccresssesssssseesssesmers severe 218 | 209.6 | 26.4} 180 | 211.8 | 26.5} 386 |199.8 | 26.4 
Transportation and communication..) 82 | 203.7 24.8 87 | 205.5 | 24.9 44 {190.4 | 24.2 
60) TeanspOttennnuensnnnnnnne 124 | 216.6 | 25.6} 127 |217.4| 25.6| 97 |206.8 | 25.8 
6B |  COMMUMICATION........0.000s0sersnereeeneonee -- | 178.8] 23.4 e+ 1179.2 | 23.5 -- 1176.9 | 22.9 
Electricity, gas, and water ..........0. -- | 185.1] 23.8 -- 1185.0 | 23.7 -- 1188.4 | 25.3 



































Note 1¥ =US$0.00277. 


Source: Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulle- 
tin, July 1959, Labor Statistics and Research Division, 
Ministerial Secretariat of Labor Ministry, J apan (pp. 52-53). 











TABLE 7. JAPAN: CASH EARNINGS IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING 5 TO 29 WORKERS 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1959 


























































































































(In Yen) 
In- Average monthly earnings Average 
* daily wages 
me tadesiey of regular workers aa pine I 
code Total Male Female | 22d daily 
workers 
10 | Metal mining. 10,300 | 16,700 | 5,620 369 
15 Construction, general...... 12,074 12, 810 6, 345 391 
17 Construction equipment ................ss0sese0 15,780} 16,735 8, 362 567 
182 Sea Food products 9,651 14, 367 5, 375 290 
184 SOO sin teat ecetietines cx eoce coniennsnsiteibintmneronmnevermee secs cesenesecesees 10, 500 11, 865 7, 226 277 
187 Bakery and confectionery products. 8, 736 10, 225 5,918 225 
188 Beverage industries .... iis 10, 704 13, 291 6,014 284 
201 | Silk reeling plants.. 8,103 | 19,705 | 4,947 200 
2031 Woven cotton and spun rayon fabric mills.............0-se0e000 7,559 13, 404 6,119 218 
204 Knitting mills...... 9, 216 13, 797 6, 491 302 
205 Dyeing and finishing textiles .. ...0....s.seecesecssesesseecereseesemnens " 12,061 13,924 7,475 282 
221 Saw mills and planing mills.............svecessesscsseceseseeereencaeers 10, 042 11, 103 5, 485 366 
223 Wooden containers .. nisdineaeiemmniien 11, 105 12, 646 6, 205 236 
231 PRU OCR i caches cncacincsvcecdacedetsstcpeninssbconmacconsscn seassocestooesoce ve 11, 688 12, 292 6,612 489 
pe }Pulp eI IN ih nicslibiersseiahineenseenorimencssesmnenen 12,192 | 16,592 | 5,902 493 
251 NEWSPAPEFS. .......ccssesssereseseseseenssenserees eeeeceresesscanecssenecace sesseseacaes 10, 828 12,751 5,719 ee 
a 2 Re ee 12,907 | 14,495 | 7,244 255 
268 Drugs and medicines........... eet 8,720 11,945 5, 437 243 
303 Structural clay product ..........scsssssssessessererssesneae severe 9, 490 10, 888 5,946 401 
304 Pottery and related products .... 10, 285 13, 739 6,153 351 
313 |}Steelworks and rolling mills. 18,061 | 19,821 | 7,960 496 
317 Tron CASTING .. 1. neresseeve sorsvees sons scncenesnesessnesseensessssnrecasosssecs seseee 14, 726 15, 790 7,756 559 
332 Tableware (foreign type), cutlery, hand tools, and 
general hardware ..........scnssscssesecsseensnessncssensensane ceeneeasseesees 13, 156 14, 872 7,028 431 
335 Metal stamping, coating, and engraviNG...........0.cesmeemees 12, 367 13, 952 7,162 552 
341 Boilers, engines, and turbiness..............eesecseesersrsrseeserssrerees 14, 121 14,742 9, 282 277 
345 Textile machinery ...........cccssssssssssecsseresereseesearecesesesees 14, 800 15, 557 7,492 247 
347 General industry machinery and equipment...........0..0..-s00 14, 697 15,712 7,721 486 
351 Electrical generating, transmission, distribution 
and industrial apparatus. 13, 368 14,618 7, 845 622 
354 Communication equipment and related products................ 15, 216 20, 315 7,849 °° 
361 Motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 11,831 12, 503 7,612 379 
393 Toys and sporting and athletic goods .. . 8,711 | 11,526 6,002 246 
40.41| Wholesale trade.............+ diiaehsmnenpiginiegppecinncemnpenee 14, 123 16, 150 8, 502 318 
44 Retail trade drygoods, apparel and accessories.............. 10,633 | 15, 450 6,702 239 
45 Retail trade food and beverages.. 10,047 | 12,456 6, 983 204 
46 Restaurant nvm wien ESS 1,377 6, 422 259 
50 Banks and trust companies wees] 25,548 | 29, 596 16, 123 300 
52 Financial agencies for small size commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises and personal and housing credit 
AQENCIES........0.4 17,774 | 20,705 | 10,712 240 
55 Insurance carriers Rimctaniplinccciieinahsipascalibicigecihnediinesce we] 14,297 16, 929 9, 680 345 
60 National railway transport sae] 20,850 21, 003 12, 420 475 
611 Private railways 18, 472 18, 988 8, 594 357 
62 Road passengers transport 14,504 | 15,514 6, 933 532 
63 Road freight transport. 14, 094 14, 633 7,515 455 
671 FOrWarding .......essssesssssessneceseeeseeenees 15,698 16, 075 6,632 356 
681 Postal Service ........s.sscesesereeeee , 086 21, 240 15,145 239 
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TABLE 7. JAPAN: CASH EARNINGS IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING 5 TO 29 WORKERS 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1959--Continued 


(In Yen) 





Average 
daily wages 
of temporary 
and daily 

workers 


Average monthly earnings 
of regular workers 





Industry 
Total Male Female 





21, 646 25, 228 8,614 429 
24,958 25, 313 13, 689 362 


Repair services 12, 160 12,591 7,790 571 
Medical and other health services 12, 867 22, 507 8,154 375 


Note: 1¥=US$0.00277. Source: Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulle 
tin, July 1959, Labor Statistics and Research Division, 
Ministerial Secretariat of Labor Ministry, J apan (p. 54). 


Telephone and telegraph 
Electricity 























